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By axee DOLLARS A YEAR.) 
Vou. II. 
TO ELORA. 
Original. 


Lady of the gifted muse! 

Thy spirit through the realms of thought, 
Its wing unceasingly doth use, 

As though amid their light it sought 
Some hall of beauty broad and high, 

And of surpassing brilliancy, 
Where forever it might fly, 

Unfettered as the air and free. 


There’s mystery in that pow’r of mind— 
Above the clay that claims it here, 
Which soars, as if some realm to find, 
Some high and more congenial sphere. 
Where, unbounded in its might, 
And by its own strong impulse driv’n, 
It may tread o’er thrones of light, 
Or swim the brilliancy of heav’n. 


In spirit thou hast oft communed, 
With spirits of the better land; 
Thy voice, thou hast with theirs attuned, 
And sweetly with the seraph band 
Sung of the unseen worlds of bliss, 
Aud mansions, limitless and fair. 
Where the pure, redeemed from this, 
May immortal beauty share. 


Still urge thee on in mental migbt, 
And fields of intellect explore, 
Tread the same proud paths of light, 
By kindred spirits trod before. 
But ask not while the urn of clay 
Shall circumscribe thy better powers, 
Unaltered peace, such never may 
Be giv’n in this frail world of ours. 


Though blest with genius, seek a part 
{n pure religion—undefiled, 
Svar on in intellect, in heart 


| 
Be ever humble asa child. | 


And when a star from life’s bright skies, 


Setting all lovely thou shalt be, | 


In princely beauty may’st thou rise 


A star upon eternity. J. Ne 








NORAH CLARY’S WISE THOUGHT. 


never found in man,) Morris was at times—the least bit in 


| 





saying that when we love each other, (now dont go to con- 
tradict me, Norry, because ye’ve as good as owned it over 
| and over again,) and y’er father agreeable, and all, to think 
| that y’er mother, just out of divilment, should be putting be- 
|| twixt us, for no reason upon earth, only to spite her lawful, is 
|| what sets me mad entirely, and shows her to be a good fur —” 

“Stop Mister Morris,” exclaimed Norah, laying her hand 
| upon his mouth, so as effectually to prevent a sound escaping; 


|| “its my mother y’er talking of, and it would be ill-blood, as 


| me turn tongue against one belonging to you?” 
|| “I ax y’er pardon, my own Norah” he replied meekly, as in 
| duty bound, “for the sake o’ the lamb we spare the sheep. 
|| Why not?—and I’m not going to gainsay ,but y’er mother—” 
“The least said’s the soonest mended!” again interrupted 
the impatient girl. “Good even, Morris, and God bless ye 
| they'll be after missing me within, and its little mother thinks; 
| where Iam.” 
|| “Norah, *bove all the girls at wake or patteen, I have been 
|| true to you. We have grown together, and since ye were the 





| thing else on earth. Do, Norah, for the sake of our heart’s 
love, do you think if there’s no way to win y’er mother over 
| If ye’d take me without her leave, sure its nothing I’d care 
|| for the loss o’ thousands, let alone what ye’v got. Dearest 
|| Norah, think, since you'll do nothing without her consent, do 
| think—for once be serious, and dont laugh.” 


It is a fact, equally known and credited in the good Barony 
of Bargy, that Morris Donovan really possessed an honest, 


j 





{| Was 
| looking fellow, that all the girls (from the housekeeper’s love- 
ly English niece at lord Gort’s, down to little deaf Bess Mor- 
tican, the lame dress maker,) were regularly and desperately 
in love with; still, I must confess, (perfection certainly was 








BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 
“We may as well give if up Morris Donovan, look, *twould 
*a8 easy to twist the top of the great hill of Howth, as to 


|| the world—stupid; not exactly stupid either, but slow of in- 


vention—would fight his way out of a thousand scrapes, but | 
could never get peaceably out of one. No wonder, then, that | 





wake father and mother agree about any one thing. They | 
‘ve been playing the rule of contrary these twenty years 
ud its not likely they’ll take a turn. now.” 


watied people can't draw together. 


|| looked to the ready wit of the merry Norah for assistance. It | 


where fighting was out of the question, he was puzzled, and 


dont pretend to deserve you, for all that; only, I can’t help | 


| well as ill-bred, to hear a word said against an own parent. | 
|Is that the pattern of your manners, sir, or did ye ever hear | 


height of a rose bush, ye have been dearer to me than any 


|| sincere, and affectionate heart—brave as a Sion, and gentle as | 
a dove. He was, moreover, the priest’s nephew—understood | 
|| Latin as well as the priest himself; and, better than that, he | 
the beau, the Magnus Apollo of the Parish— a fine, noble- | 






The lass sprang lightly over the fence into her own garden, 
leaving her lover perdu at the other side, without possessing 
an idea of what her wise thought might be. When she ecn- 
tered, the ‘kitchen matters were going on as usual—her mo- 
ther bustling in a glorious style, and as cross (her husband 
|| muttered) ‘as a bag of weasels.’ 

|| ‘Ye’re a pair of lazy hussies!’ she exclaimed to two fat, red 
'| armed, stockingless, handmaids: ‘d’ye think I can keep ye in 
idleness? why, that would’nt keep ye in pratees, let alone 
| salt—and such iligant flax, too, Barney Leary, ye dirty ne’er 
do good, can ye find no better employment this blessed night 
than kicking the turf ashes in the cat’s face? Oh, ye’ll be 
mate for the ravens yet, that’s one comfort! Jack Clary,’ ad- 
| dressing herself to her husband, who sat quietly in the chim- 
|ney corner, smoking his doadeen, its well ye’ve got a wife 
who knows what is what! God help me I’ve little good of a 
husband, barren the name! Are ye sure Black Nell’s in the 
stable?’ The sposo nodded. ‘The cow and calf—had they 
| fresh straw?’ Another nod. ‘Bad cess to ye, man alive, cant 


‘| ye use ye’r tongue, and answer a civil question!’ continued 


the lady. ‘My dear,’ he replies, ‘sure one like you has 
|| enough talk for ten.’ 

This very just observation was like most truths, so disa- 
greeable, that a severe storm would have followed had not 
Norah stepped up to her father and whispered in his ear, ‘I 
dent think the stable door is fastened.’ Mrs. Clary gaught 
the sound, and in no gentle terms ordered her husband to at- 
tend to the comforts of Black Nell—I’ll go with father my- 
self and see,’ said Norah. ‘That’s like my own child, always 
careful,’ observed the mother, as the father and daughter 
closed the door. 

‘Dear father,’ began Norah, ‘it is’nt altogether about the 
stable I wanted ye—but—but—the priest said something to 
ye to day about Morris Donovan.’ 

‘Yes, darling, and about yourself, my sweet Norry.’ 

‘Did you speak to mother about it?’ - 

‘No, darling, she’s been so cross all day.—Sure, I go through 
a dale for peace and quietness. If I was like other men, and 
got drunk and wasted, it might be in reason—but that’s nei- 
ther here nor there. As to Morris, she was very fond of the 


|| boy till she found that TE liked him, and then my jewel, she 


turned like sour milk all in a minute—I’m afraid even the 
priest ’Il get no good of her. 
‘Farther, dear father,’ said Norah, ‘suppose ye were to say 





. || was not very extraordinary that he loved the fairy creature— | 
lis mighty hard, so it is,” replied handsome Morris, “that | the sweetest, gayest, of all the Irish girls—the light of heart, | 


Norah, darlin! that || light of foot, light of eye—now weeping like a child over a 


"ald'nt be the way with us. Sure its one we’d be in heart | dead chicken, or plundered nest--then dancing on the top of 
udsowl and an example of love and ——” 


“Folly,” interrupted the maiden, laughing, “Morris, Morris 
te . | 
it quarrelled a score of times already: and to my think- || pecked father. Do not let my respected readers imagine that | 
“Stbit of a breeze makes life all the pleasanter. Shall I | Mr. and Mrs. Clary were bog-trotters, with only a plot of 


|| a hayrick, to the music of her own cheering voice; now coax- 
|ing her termagant mother, and anon comforting her hen.- | 





" about the merry jig I danced with Phil. Kennedy or | 
“i what Mark Doolen said of me to Mary Grey?—oh, || 
orrig? | 
The long dark lashes of Norah Clary's bright brown eyes ! 


bia touched her low but delicately penciled hrows, as she 
" arehly up at her lover: her lips curled with a half play- i 
. balf malicious smile; but the glance was soon withdrawn, | 
he maiden’s cheek glowed with a deep and eloquent | 
: ‘when the young man passed his arin around her waist, | 


“pushed the clustering curls from her forehead, gazed upon ! 


a loving but mournful look. 
Seng joking-now, Norah: God only knows how I love \ 
a © said in a voice deep and broken by emotions; “I’m |, 
$ ~~ ual as far as money goes, and no young farmer in the 
‘Y cantell a better stock to his share than mine; yet I | 








| pratees, a pig, and a one-roomed cabin. No such thing: they 


| comfortable, though somewhat slovenly farm yard, told of I 


rented a hundred acres of bright meadow land, and their | 


abundance and to spare. 
Norah was their only child; and, had it not been for the | 
most ungentlé temperament of Mistress Clary, they would | 
have been the happiest as well as the richest family in the dis- 
trict. 
‘I am not going to laugh, Morris,’ replied the little maid at 
last, after a very long puase; ‘I’ve got a wise thought into my 


| nothing about it, good or bad, and just pretend to take a sud- 
den dislike to Morris, let the priest speak to her himself, she’d 
come round.’ 

‘Out of opposition to me, eh?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And let her gain the day, then’—that would be cowardly, 
replied the farmer, drawing himself up:: ‘No I wont!’ 
‘Farther, dear, you dont understand,’ said the cunning lass: 
‘Sure ye’re for Morris; and when we are—that is, if—I mean 
—suppose—father, you know what I mean,’.she continued, 
and luckily the deepening twilight concealed her blushes, —‘if 
that took place, its you that would have y’er own way.’ 

‘True for ye, Norry: my girl—true for ye; I never thought 
of that before!’ And, pleased with the idea of tricking his, 
wife, the old man fairly capered for joy, ‘But stay a while-— 
stay, asy, asy!’ he recommenced; ‘how: am. I to manage? 
Sure, the priest himself will be here to morrow morning early; 
and he’s out upon a station now—so there’s no speaking with 
him;—he’s no way quick, either—we’ll be bothered entirely if 





head for once. His reverence, your uncle, you say, spoke to | 
father—to speak to mother about it? I wonder (and he 
a priest) that he had’nt more sense. Sure, mother was the 
man;—but I’ve got a wise thought.—Good night, dear Morris; { 
good night,’ 





he comes in on a suddent.’ 

‘Leave it to me, dear father—leave it ali to me,’ exclaimed 
the animated girl; only pluck up a spirit, and whenever Mor- 
ris’s name is mentioned, abuse him—but not with all ye’r 
heart, father—only fromthe teeth out.’ 






























































































82 THE MONUMENT: DE 


‘When they returned, the fresh boiled potatoes sent a warm 
to the very rafters of the lofty kitchen; they 





curling steam 
were poured out into a large wicker dish, 
the pile rested a plate of coarse white salt; nogg 
milk were filled on the dresser; and on a small roun 


VOTED TO 





— 


| What bustle, what preparation, what feasting, what dancing, | 
gave the country folks enough to talk about during the happy | 
and on the top of Christmas holydays, I cannot now describe. The bride, of 
ins of butter || course looked lovely and sheepish; and the bridegroom—but | 
d the ta- | pshaw! bridegrooms are always uninteresting. One fact, how- | whisper the promises of hope. There, love erects her altar 


POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








kindles the ims gination of the dreaming 
this draws the sigh from the bosom, 
home has been uttered? 


The family circle? There dwells the light of joy, there 


mariner? What but 
when the farewell to 








ble cloth was spread, and delf plates awaited the more delicate ever, was worth recording. When father Donovanconcluded | and inscribes upon it, the names of kindred. There, heaven's 
’ 


repast which the farmer’s wife was herself preparing. 


“What's the supper, Mother?” enquired Norah, as she drew | without any reason that his wife could discover, most indeco- 


her wheel towards her, and employed her fairy foot in whirl- | rously sprung up, seized a shillelah of stout oak, and whirled | 


ing it round. 


“Plaugy snippens,” she replied, “bits o’ boy chickens, that | by the powers, she’s bet! We've won the day! Ould Ireland || No observation, more true than this, was ever made 


| it rapidly over his head, shouted—carry me out! carry me out! 


| the ceremony, before the bridal kiss had passed, farmer Clary, | lasting blessing abides, there, heaven’s foretastes are enjoyed 
joyed. 


i - 


AFFLICTION. 
| ‘We oftener turn to God in our gri¢f than in our joy.” 


Pros. 


you've always such a fancy for Barney Leary kilt them him-| forever! Success, boys! she’s be’t! she’s be’t!—The priest, too,’ perity makes man insensible to the obligations, which bing 


self.” 


hook of Motris Denovan’s is the finest thing in the world for 
knocking ’em down.” 

“If Morris Donnovan’s stick touched them they shan’t 
come here,” said the farmer, striking the poor little table such 
a blow with bis clenched hand as made not only it, but Mrs, 
Clary jump. 

“And why so, pray?” asked the dame. 


“Because nothing belonging to Morris, let alone Morris | 


himself, shall come into the house,” replicd Clary; he’s not 
to my liking, any how; and there’s no good in his bothering 
here after what he wont get.” 

“Excellent!” thought Norah. 

“Lord save us!” ejaculated Mrs. Clary, as she placed the 
grilled snipes on the table, “what’s come tothe man?” With- 


out heeding his resolution, she was proceeding to distribute | 
the savoury “birdeens,” when, to her astonishmet, her usual- | 


ly tame husband threw dish and_ its contents into the flames; 
the good woman absolutely stood for a moment aghast. 

The calm, however, was not of long duration. 
rallied, and with blazing face and fiery tongue, thus commen. 


ced hostilities; ‘ow dare ye, ye spalpeen, throw away any | 


What do; 


of God’s mate after that fashion, and into the fire? 
you mane, I say?’ 


‘I mane that nothing touched by Morris Donovan shall | 


come under this roof; and if I catch that gir! of mine look- 
ing at the same side of the road he walks on, by the powers, 
T'll tear the eyes out of her head, and send her to the nun- 
nery!’ 

*You will, and dare you say that to my face, to a child o’ 


mine! You will—will yc?—we’ll see, my boy!  I’Il tell ye 


what, if I Jike, Morris Donovan shall come into this house, 


and What’s more, be master of this house; and that’s what 


you never had the heart to be yet, ye poor old snail!’ So saying | 
Mistress Clary endeavored to rescue from the firc the hissing | 


remains of the burning snipe. Norah attempted to assist her 


mother, but Clary, lifling her up somewhat after the fashion | 
of an eagle rising a golden wren with its claws, fairly put- 

. . - ! 
This was the signal for fresh | 


ting her out of the kitchen. 


hostilities. Mrs. Clary stormed and stamped; and Mr. Clary | 


persisted in abusing, not only Morris, but Morris’s uncle, Fa- 


, 1 P 4 9 a oh > ° ° i} 
ther Donovan, until at last the farmer’s helpmate swore, ay > thrown—if the variagated earth and the changing heavens | dreams. 


and soundly too; by cross and saint, that before the next sun- 
set, Norah Clary should be Norah Donovan. I wish you could 
have seen Norry’s eye dancing with joy and exultation, as 
it peeped through the latch-hole,—it sparkled more brightly 


> PT} 1 H =e R . _ ¥ z “ ni i 
than the richest diamond ina monarch’s crown, for it was |! we but witness the cordial feelings, that circulate through the 1 


filled with hope and love. 
The next morning was clear and frosty, long slender icicles 


hung from the branches of the wild hawthorn and holly, and | sclfish emotions and the mutual regards that daily prevail, we | 


even under the light footsteps of Norah the glazed herbage 
crackled like feathery glass. 
under a frost bound covering; and the poor sheep in their 
warm fleeces, gazed mournfully on the landscape, beautiful 
as it was in the healthy morning light, for neither on hill or 
dale could discover a mouthful of grass. The chill December 
breeze rushed unheeded over the glowing cheek of Norah 
Clary, for her ‘wise thought’ had prospered, and she was has. 
tening to the trysting-tree where, ‘by chance’ either morning 
or evening, she generally met Morris Donovan. I dont know, it 
how is, but the moment that the course of true love runs smooth 
it becomes very uninteresting, except to the partics concerned. 
So it is only now left for me to say, that the maiden, after a 


due and proper time consumed in tcazing and tantalizing her | 


intended (a practice, by the way, which I strongly recom- 


mend, as the best mode of of discovering the temper, &c. of tion and sit down, in despair, were it not for it? Frequently ‘the Babylonians. Wien all tl 


the gentleman,) told him her saucy plan and its result. And 
the lover hastened upon the wings of love, (which I beg my 
readers to understand are swifter and stronger in Ireland 
than in any other country,) to apprize the priest of the ar- 
rangement, well knowing his reverence loved his nephew and 


neice that was to be, (to say nothing of the wedding supper 


and the profits arising therefrom) too well, not to aid thcir | bourer to the endurance of fatigue and suffering? 
merry jest. 


She soon | 


The mountain rill murmured | 


seemed vastly to enjoy this extemporaneous effusion, and even 


“So I did,” said Barney, grinning; “and that stick wid a the bride laughed outright. Whether the good wife discov-'| him to be more eager in the pursuit of its illusions. 


ered the plot or not, I never heard; but of this I am certain, 
that the joyous Norah never had reason to regret her ‘wise 
thought.’ 


THE POLISH EXILE. 


Original. 


His father, his mother, his kindred are near— 

His brother bends o’er him to drop the warm tear; 
His sister looks sadly, but doth not complain 

‘Too deep to be told is her torn bosom’s pain. 

Oh! see the the fond mother embracing her boy— 
How she gazes on him, who in youth was her joy, 
She looks on his face, once so Joveiy and fair 

And finds that the grief-worm is rioting there. 


| 


| 
\} 
1| 


Words were too feeble to tell how he felt 

As on the green sward by his loved home he knelt. 

He spoke not a word—as his sunken eye raised 

And met those of his father, a moment they gazed 

In sadness and silence, and then the tears rushed 

As forth from the fountains of sorrow they gushed. 
Had the tyrant been there whose relentless command, 
Compelled him to fly from his much beloved land, 

A pang of regret would have passed o’er his heart, 
For the fate of the friends his mandate would part. 


It is done, on his eye there doth glisten a tear, 

*Tis the last drop of woe from the heart of despair; 

His friends gave their blessing—as from them he burst, 

To wander an exile deserted—accurst. 

No country he claims—is a stranger to all; 

No kind ones near him to weep should he fall— 

He feels all alone but he sheds not a tear, 

Aud the tale of his exile no stranger doth hear; 

| With sad nor with gay will his heart change its gloom, 
Lamenting in loneliness over his doom. 

Frederick city, Md. 


G. W. L. 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
SECOND SERIES.—No. VI. 


Original. 


The Family Circle. 





sive evidence of the goodness of our Maker. 
|| arguments, that sustain this consoling doctrine, could be over- 


| were suddenly to lose the benevolent provisions, with which, 
|| they are crowded—if the eye were no longer to view beautiful 
| scenery and the car, no more, listen to the rapturous sound, 
| there would still remain sufficient proof of this fact. Could 


|| family throng—the careful avoidance of every thing, that 


} 


/should have no difficulty in believing that “God is love.” 
As in the natural world, we have remedies for the disorders 


| 


of our physical frames, so, in the moral world, we have anti- | 


‘dotes for the removal of the pains, that agonize the bosom. 


: . : | 
'Forced to mingle in the tempestuous concerns of business, 


| perpetually mecting with unpleasant occurrences and hourly 
experiencing ingratitude and unkindness, how dreary would 
be our situation, had we not a holy retreat, where the wasted 
energies might recruit, and the disappointments of hope, be 
sweetly overcome? Where the storm might hear the voice 


'“Be siill?” Where encouragement might be given to con-| 


stant perseverance in picty’s path and the tired wing replume 
itself for a still higher flight? 

If it were not for the family circle, many of our strongest 
stimulants would be unfelt. Tow often would we cease exer- 


when the sickness of defeated expectations has come over us, 

when resolution has wavered and even wishes have grown 
careless, the thought of home has passed through our minds 
'|and the nerve has again been strung. The almost withered 
|| flower has raised its head and ceases to droop. 


| 


| The family circle! 


The constitution of the family circle affords most conclu. | 
If all the other | 


/would create the slightest rupture—the suppression of the | 


What but this reconciles the hard la-|| : : 
What but | ble looks, or that had any other imperfection. 


him to God. It increases his love for the world. It Causes 


ow to : It enfee. 
|| bles the voice of conscience and weakens the moral law. It in. 
| vests the earth with glory and promts man to desire jt for 
} an eternal residence. In his eye it is a perfect Paradise, yield. 
} ing every sweet that the heart can wish and filling the bosom 
| With an inexpressible joy. He wants no better Heaven, 

| Let adversity’s hand touch him and how the scene changes? 
| Let sickness pale his cheek and distress his frame, and we 


| do his opinions alter? Let misfortune deprive him of his dear 
| treasures and how soon does the enchanted land become a 
| waste. What was once music then is discord—what Was 
| once beloved then is abhored. 

| Finding by sorrowful experience that “all is vanity,"—its 
| pride mortified and its errors corrected, the spirit turns to ob. 
| jects, worthy of its embrace. The long-neglected Bible js 
| perused, meditation dwells upon holy subjects, faith takes its 
| first view of eternity and prayer breathes its first accents in 
the ear of Jehovah. The pathetic pleadings of Religion are 
| regarded, its extended arm is grasped and its proffered guid. 
|ance accepted. An entire resignment of the world ¢akes 








| place—the desires that before spent themselves on created 

} things, find their gratification in other sources and the hope 

| that the walls of the horizon bounded, and earth labored to 

| meet, are fixed upon that land, where, the buds of promise 
expand into flowers and the earnest longings of the soul, that 
were here mocked are fully and eternally answered. 





“FORGET NOT THE FAITHFUL DEAD.” 

I have just been musing upon our attachment to departed 
friends. Its strength is truly wonderful. No warmer emotion 
swells the bosom. Whatever new acquaintances we may 
form, our deceased associates are fondly remembered. Other 
objects may engage the attention and sue for an enshrinment 
in the heart, but they are cherished. No change of company, 
no variation of scenery, no lapse of time, no press of business 
usurps their place in the inner temple. Memory may be 
careless of other occurrences, may be trecherous in hundreds 
of cases and suffer the shadows of forgetfulness to overspread 
important truths, but ever firm is her grasp upon them. 
They are in our morning thoughts—they are in our mid- 
|| day meditations, and they make a part of our mid-night 
| Whether we are surrounded with the endearments 
|| of home or tread upon the soil of the stranger—whcther we 
| walk upon the land or ride upon the ocean’s billow, their fair 
| forms are with us and their pleasant voices-are falling upon 
|| our ears. 
| It seems to me that our recollection of departed friends in- 
|| dicates the immortality of the soul. Did we not believe in 
‘the future existence of our souls, why should we keep the 
images of affection? Ifdeath destroy them, why not forget 
| those, who were lights to our path and joy to our hearts? If 
| we are never to meet them again, if we are never to inter- 
change tokens of regard and enjoy the bliss of communion, 
| why need we have them in constant remembrance? A. A. Le 











| Avcrion of Lapies —An aucticn of unmarricd ladies used 
| totake place annually in Babylon. In every district they as- 
| sembled on a certain day of every year, all the virgins of a 
| marriageable age. The most beautiful were first put up, and 
“the man who bid the largest sum of moncy gained possession 
‘ofher. The second in personal appearance followed, and the 
| bidders gratified themselves with handsome wives according » 
'|the depths of their purses. But, alas! is seems there were in 
Babylon some ladies for whom no moncy was likely to be of- 
‘fered; yet those also were disposed of--so provident were 
re beautiful virgins, says the 
‘historian, were sold, the criez ordered the most deformed 
to stand up; and after he had openly demanded who would 
marry her with a small sum, she was at length adjudged ” 
| the man who would be satisfied with the least; and in this 
manner the money arising from the sale of a handsome Wo 


! man served asa portion to those who were either of disagrees 
This custom 


\| this makes the state of the exile, intolerable? What but this || prevailed about 500 years before Christ. 
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—— : : 
oH! NO, | NEVER CAN FORGET, 


Original. 





Vain effort of my feebled mind 
The lovely form of Ann to chase 
Far from its thoughts, and strive to find 
Some other theme. Each beauteous grace 
Absence but paints more richly yet: 
Oh! no, [ never can forget. 


Forget that smile, which gently play’d 
Upon those lips, that oft reproved 
In accents kind whene’er I strayed 
From the sweet path of rectitude, 
And roused within me deep regret: 
Oh! no, [ never can forget. 


The lustre of thy sparkling eye, 
The placid beauty of thy cheek, 
The softness of thy gentle sigh, 
Thy charms in sweetest accents speak. 
These gaily *round me linger yet: 
Oh! no, I never can forget. 


The huurs of bliss, and purest joy, 
That fled so swift in thy embrace, 
Unmingled with the world’s alloy, 
Nor years nor ages can efface. 
Still green they live in mem/’ry yet: 
Oh! no, [ never can forget. 


Forget thee! yes, when on her knee 

The mother can her child forget, 
When lovers shall not long to see, 

When friends shall part with no regret. 
Thy name within too deep is set— 
Oh! no, [ never can forget. 


Forget thee! yes, when on the shore 
Deep ocean’s wave no more shall break, 
And when shall cease its frightful roar 
The startled mariner to wake. 
These cannot be—I love thee yet: 
Oh! no, I never can forget. 


Can spring refuse to deck the grove, 
Or robe the fields in richest green? 
4s soon will I forget to love, 
As soon forget the pleasing scene 
We oft enjoy’d, whene’er we met: 
Oh! no, I never can forget. 


Enough! this bosom ne‘er shall cease 
With purest love for thee to burn, 
Ne’er from this pleasure seck release 

Till gather’d to the silent urn. 
Believe, ‘till life’s brief sun hath set, 
Dear Ann, [ never can forget! 











Baltimore, Dec. 6th, 1837. E. J. C. 
REDMOND—A FRAGMENT, 
Original. 
“Not all that Heralds rake from coffin’d clay 
Nor florid prose—nor honied lies of rhyme 
Can blazon evil deeds or consecrate a crime,”? 
Byron. 


It was a bright sunset in October—never had the proud 
“King of day” descended to his pillow with a more effulgent, 
amore beaming. countenance. A few clouds lingered like 
beateous handmaids to attend his departure—partaking of 
his brightness, decked in colors of golden hue and in robes of 
gossamer tissue. Around him and them “twilight’s curtain 
was fast gathering, 

“Pierced by the glory of a single star.” 

Against this lustrious canopy, a solitary mount heaved its 
bulisy form, at the distance of a mile or more from the retired 
village of D » Upon its top in bold relief appeared the 
outline of a single horseman, now lost in the shrubbery that 
stew upon its surface—now dimly scen verging around its 





ce : S ° ° ° ' 
side. His wearied horse seems “creeping with stealthy pace,” |! 


while his more wearied rider appears like a statue upon its 
base, scarccly conscious of the scene around. Having in this 
aped mood reached the village inn, he gives up his beast with 
arict direction for his treatment—satisfies himself of being 
Provided for, and then instead of entcring the house or rest 
or refreshment slowly winds his way from the village. Upon 
sg eee at the door ofa small cottage, before entering 
His “this te way to the evident emotions of his feelings. 
; ow Aeretoiore stern and haughty slowly relaxes into 
tat of sorrow, his lips compressed into an air of defiance or 
hate—now begin to murmur in the true and impassioned 
pea re age Years had passed since that cottage had 
id “seat yet time had not been idle, but with heavy 
aici — him. Remorse too, writ her burning name 
dwellin ha and grief, honest, manly grief had likewise a 
ti cl ae He knocked fearfully at the door. A slow 
iden seal upon the inside. The latch was feebly rais- 
we dain woman bent double with her load of years— 
tiie ties bad — eternity, stood before hiin. For a few mo- 
heii ha her eyes upon the stranger, during which 

seemed endeavoring to recall something that was 
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‘connected with her visitor. “Alvy, do you not know me?” 
|The old woman motioned him from her with her head till 
jher thought found utterance. “Do I not know you, base and 
cruel Redmond? Would to God my poor eyes had never seen 
‘thee. Come not near me, there is ruin in thy very touch. 
| Keep off, you shall nut come in—away, I have no more chil- 
|dren for thee to destroy, you have taken the last, my beloved 
‘my only one. In God’s name come not here, I can die with- 
‘out thy aid, I will pray to thee.—I will goon my knees to 
jthee. For God’s sake leave me alone.” 

“But Alvy, I have come to repent—to pray to you, I cannot 
‘rest, I cannot sleep, I cannot think. I have returued to seck, 
to pray to beg the forgiveness of her I so cowardly betrayed— 
| where is she—where is my Laura?” 

“Go then to the grave and call back the dead to life, she is 
past thy power now, she is dead.” 

And as the old woman spoke she slammed the door violent- 
ly in the stranger’s face and barred it within. Fora few mo- 
| ments the stragger paused, this sudden news had come upon 
‘him like thunder, he did not expect it, he was unprepared for 
it 
| “Dead!” at length he exclaimed “dead! what, another to the 
jhellish list. A few short years and nine have I murdered. 
| Yes, I am doubly thrice a murderer. ‘The fiends of darkness 











imight stand back aghast at my black deeds, oh fool! fool! 
| And now to repent. Yet is there nothing to drown—thou 
;Voice within. Can I not still thy rebukes—or wilt thou con- 
|tinue to haunt my every moment?—The cup! ah—ah no! it 
would only plunge me deeper in the horrid gulph—and even 
|would stir up recollection and I should be a fiend indeed— 
| Life thou art a mockery—I have tasted thy sweetest and thy 
bitterest dregs—Fame I have held thee by the hand—Thou art 
; but a painted shadow—my namce shall blazon in history—yet 
what does that profit me? Here—(pressing his hand on his 
j heart.) It is here—could I but stifle thee or root thee out—I 
{might glory inmy fame—But now am I not a murderer? oh! 
|God! oh God! If thou wilt but drive that odious idea from my 
‘brain, it haunts me with a demon’s terrors, it startles hell into 
‘my sight—and the air around is filled with its demon crew— 
‘keep off I did not murder thee. No, nor thee. I came to 
‘repair thy wrongs. Burn me not—away: I will not go.” 
|The excitement into which he had wrought himself was too 
much for him—and he fell back upon the earth. 

The morning dawned in beauty and splendor, yet it broke 
not upon the same beings. The unhappy Redmond had fin- 
|ished the black catalogue of his crimes by adding his own to 
ithe heartless murders, the thought of which had blasted all 
‘his bright and promising hopes. J. W. D. 















VISIT OF THE {INDIANS TO THE INSTITUTION FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


| From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 

| ‘The Indian delegations now in this city, accompanied by 
'the United States agent and a committee of Common Council, 
|paid a visit yesterday at 11 o’clock, to the institution for the 
| Deaf and Dumb. Some circumstances connected with this in- 
‘cident, gave it more than ordinary interest. The natural lan- 
| guage of gestures, in which deaf mutes converse, is quite fa- | 
'miliar to all the savage tribes of the west. The individual | 
‘signs in some cases differ, but the basis of the languags is the | 
same every where. It was quite interesting to observe the 
pleased attention paid by these sons of the forest, to the va- 
rious gesticulatious employed by the pupils, as well as to the 
| wonder and unfeigned terror with which, on their first arrival, 
‘they were in turn reguirded by the mutes themselves. 

In the first instance, an intelligent lad belonging to the || 
'school was brought forward, who described by signs the In-/), 
i dian processes of hinting and fishing.—The eyes of the whole 
circle were intently fixed on him, and faces at first expressive 
of utter indifference, lighted up with smiles of satisfaction as 
ihe proceeded. Occasionally one would respond by a sign 
isignifying “I know.” One of the teachers then addressed 
;them by signs as follows. “You have come from a country 
'very far to the West. You have travelled in steamboats and 
cars. You have visited great cities. You have arrived here 
,and come to this building to visit the deaf and the dumb. We 
jjare pleased to sce you.—We are all alike children of the 
|Great Spirit.” Emphatic signs of assent followed each prop. 
|osition, and one of the chiefs interrupted the gesticulator, to 
' describe the fires in the steamboats which had conveyed them. 
| This individual seemed to enter into conversation with uncom. 
j;mon interest. He told by signs, on his own, part, how they 
/chased the deer and buffalo, and hew they skinned and slaugh- 
|tered animals and ate their flesh. He told the number of his 
| wives and cbildren, measuring the height of the latter with 
;his hand. Various other communications were made by dif- 
|| fereat individuals, through the same medium. 


| 


























| In the meantime, however, some among them appeared 
disposed to doubt the fact that all these children were really 
deaf mutes. They expressed themselves in an amusing man- 
ner, intimating that they were not to be deceived im that sort 
of way. But shortly afterward, having been conducted to one 
of the school rooms, and having seen the performance of the 
class, under the direction of the principal, Mr. Peet, they 
gave it up, and allowed that the thing was possible. 

They asserted, however, that they had never seen a deaf 
mute among their own people. This is a remarkable fact; 
for of the existence of such among some tribes, there can be 
no doubt. 

After the assemblage had been collected in the chapel of 
‘the institution, the deligates were addressed by Mr. Peet, as 
follows: 

“Broruers:—I am happy to sce you here. The object of 
this institution is to teach the deaf and dumb. These children 
whom you see around you, cannot hear nor speak. They are 
assembled here from all parts of the country. We do not 
leave them on ths prairie or in the forest. We give them 
food andclothing. We teach them to read and write, tomake 
shoes, cloths, and furniture, and to bind books and raise veg- 
etables. We also teach them concerning the Great Spirit, 
|who takes care of them, and gives them every blessing: so 
that when they leave this place, and return to their friends 
they may know how to work and support themselves, and to 
be virtuous and happy. Brothers, I thank you for your visit. 
I wish you prosperity and happiness. I have done.” 

This address having been communicated to the Indians, was 
responded to by a chief of the Pawnees, in the following man- 
ner: 

“My Fatner.—We are glad tocome here. When we saw 
these children, we did not believe that they could not hear 
and speak; but since we have seen you make signs to them, 
and they write down what you say, be believe that they are 
deaf and dumb. My father, I thank you, I thank you. When 
I go back to my country I shall tell my people, what I have 
seen. } shall remember what you have said. I shall-imitate 
your example.” 

The extreme fondness of these simple children of nature, 
for glittering ornaments, was manifested in a thousand ways 
during their visit. Upon all beads, chains, and rings, they 











looked with eager eyes—From many of the mutes, and 
others, they received gifts of trifling value, with expressions 
of the highest gratification. 

The visit to the institution has not been without its use to 
to the pupils themselves. It has served, better than a thousand 
descriptive lessons, to convey to them an adequate idea of the 
inhabitants of our western wilds. They have now clear ideas 
of a portion of the human race, of whom they read and are 
told much. And as there is no doubt that their uncivilized 
visitants will fulfil their promise, to remember what they have 
seen, so there is quite as little, that the remembrance will be 


reciprocal. 


SOLITARY MUSINGS, 


Original. 


In the season of the sear and yellow leaf. 








Thus solitary, and in pensive guise, 
Oft let me wander o’er the russet mead, 
And through the sadden’d grove.—Thomson. 

How changed each prospect from what it was a few brief 
months ago! ‘The bird’s songs, that oft aroused the sleeper, 
who else had lain unconscious of the morning’s beauteous 
gifts, are hushed. The sweet flowers, arrayed in loveliness 
unmatched by painter’s art, have fallen to the earth—like the 
lost ones, in thought yet cherished, whose grace and virtues 
could not shield from the destroyer—Death! 

The yellow sickly leaves, that meet my gaze, once boasted 
summer verdure. They emblem well the hopes of other 
years—now faded; while only memory tells of former green 
and freshness. When last I roved among these walks, the 
foliage was rich and variagated. Its colors, inimitably blend- 
ed, were presient of decline. Beautiful were death’s tokens?— 
Methinks, the dying christian, in the parting hour, thus catches 
the glorious hints of heaven. Now, where’er I turn, my 
path is strewed with withered things, the silent symbols of 
human destiny. As Marius sate amidst the ruins of famed 
Carthage, thereby figuring his fall and parted greatness, so, 
many a one tnay here behold the shadowing forth of his own 
life, and view, in all around, the semblance of his fate. 
Amid the general wreck, yon lonely cedar preserves its verd- 
ant beauty,—thus, with Religion! when fade terrestrial things, 
it keeps aloof from death's cold touch. 

Rural dale. 
















































































TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | of fictitous works that the sceptic and false reasoner had never 
The next number of the Monument will be composed entirely of original || lived, or at least had nve written; we venture the assertion that | 
articles.—Some of our correspondents seem to have forgotten us. What i Mr. Bulwer has done more real injury than his works will 
has become of ———? but we need not particularize, as we feel assured || brea fier ever do good. His favorite philosophy, as it is called, 


they will all resume their pens and renew their labors, with the com- ||. a ‘ 7" i 
| is no philosophy at all, but a fanciful and attractive sys- 

mencement of the New Year, i| Pow atentfy it with f : which is 
We would be pleased to hear again from J. W. D.—but respectfully request | tem, if we may dignify it with the name of system, V 


that his next manuscript be written a little more legibly. This remark will I calculated to make erroneous impressions in regard to interests 
apply, with eee - sn ~nes pn tee eh com || with which the happiness of man is vitally connected. It is | 
i 0 pub- ; - 
is now on our table a number of articles, witch we wouldime © P|! not our wish to be understood to mean that the writings of | 


lish, but have no time to transcribe them. } . ‘ : 
“The friends of my youth—where are they?” by J. N. Dewey, will appear. || Bulwer can effect the full grown mind, far from it, and if none 
but minds matured looked into them, they would be harmless— 


Hi fy M 0 N U M fe N T || powerless, But the fledgeling, if we may use the term—the 
T \ i} a ! fledgeling will suffer by his sophistry. He will addle the | 
—————— - —— = || brain of the love sick boy and sentemintal lass, who will set up 
oan = POA OE ioe CREAMER. _ | the live long night, and suffer from cold, hunger, fear and 
BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1837. ‘every thing else from which they can suffer,to learn the 
- a || eet history of such a Theodore Cyphon, or such a Lady 
novelist Bulwer, is said to || Clara; and unfortunately there are too many of these in the 























Butwer’s writincs.— | he great 
be a fine and fascinating writer, and his fictions, have been | world. : 
generally spoken of by reviewers, as the creations of com-|| We make bold to say that the mind of Mr. Bulwer has not 
manding genius. Among the writers of modern times, Bul- | the capacity to understand correctly the principles of any | 
wer is rated as second only to sir Walter Scott, and some have philosophy » and we base that — tion — his works them. | 
gone so far as to say, that he even exceeded in some points | selves. First they contain contradictory points. Second, there 
the great author of the waverly novels. How Mr. Bulwer | 8 scarcely a principle, mind the word a principle—spoken of 
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Schuyler,” in the December number, is a finely wrought en 
graving, worthy of a place in the best of our annuals, This 
engraving is illustrated by a story from the pen of the gifted 
editress, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, “Mothers and Daughters.” 
by the same accomplished writer, should be read by every 
lady in the land, it is strong and full of interest and feeling. 
Such advice as it contains if followed and practiced upon 
would result in the improvement of the morals and nine 
of society. 


————— 


SHOOTING A DESERTER, 


The following affecting description of the execution of the 
sentence of a court martial on a deserter in the French army 
is from Cambpell’s letters from Algiers: rm 

Shortly we reached the ground where his fate was to be 
enacted. We took our stand on the top of the lime rocks 
whilst the troops, one thousand in number, formed three 
fourths of a square on the plains beneath. At last, from the 
prison gate came forth a company—their drums muffled with 
crape—and the victim in the centre, on foot, followed by the 
horse and cart that was to carry back his dead body. He 
was quite unchained, and had no priest with him. At first 
they beat a slow march, but we saw him wave his hand to 
the drummers, and understood that it was a signal for them 


ever succeeded in obtaining and sustaining the favorable opin- | 


ion of the press, both in Europe and this country, we will 
not now stop to inquire; certain it is, that his fame far tran- 
scends that of any other living author, and a few more works 
will doubtless elevate iim to an eminence equal to that of the 
dead Sir Walter. Opinion is a strange thing, and not less 
strange than fluctuating, and when Bulwer has also passed the 
“bourne whence no traveller returns,” posterity may do him 
justice, as it will his illustrious predecessor. 

Claims to literary distinction, are frequently based upon the 
quantity, and not the quality of an author’s productions; hence, 


it follows that a writer of exceeding beauty and strength may | 


be set down as inferior to one less finished but more volumin- 
ous; this error has obtained in more than one instance, and 
perhaps if just examination were made of the works of fiction 
writers, some one or two might be found of as great merit as 
either Scott or Bulwer, but they have been thrown almost en- 
tirely in the shade by the quantities produced by these untiring 
laborers in the great vineyard of literature; and when Bulwer 
shall have published his hundred and fifty first volume, pre- 


sent estimation may place him one step above the great Scott. |) 


With those reviewers, who can find any comparison in 
point of strength, ease and correct delineation, between these 
two eminent novelists, we beg leave respectfully to differ; and 
furthermore we hesitate not to say, that had Bulwer adopted 
Scott as his model and followed in the brilliant wake he left 
beliind him, the disparity between their writings would have 
been so palpably apparent, that before his time Bulwer would 
haye finished his course. Any one who will read Scott at- 
tentively will find his characters to be the true pictures and 
representatives of life, while those of Bulwer will be discov- 
ered to be the creatures of fancy and more like the beings 
that some love smitten maid, would wish should exist, than | 
may be found in this every day world of ours. Where is the! 
character in all the works of Bulwer, that will bear any compa. | 


in them but will crumble down to nothing if the attempt is | to beat quick time, which they did, whilst I dare say more 
|) made to analyze it. The friends of Mr. Bulwer talk a deal hearts than my own quickenced their pulsation. When they 

about his philosophy. Without the hope of ever being ans- | halted on the fatal spot, the commanding officer pulled out a 
|| wered we ask what in the name of common sense is that phi- | paper, which was the sentence of death, and he read it with a 
| losophy? What are its leading characteristics? If they are | loud and stern voice. Every syllable that he uttered wasau. 


i} 
|| intended to inculcate the doctrine that man is thrown upon the | dible, though he stood at a considerable distance. Mean- 


| waves of a troubled sea, without a rudder which we will more | while the sufferer took his station with his back to the lime 


| appropriately designate an overruling providence, he aims at | rocks, and with twelve musketeers, who were to be his exe. 
|| the vitals of religion and is an enemy to his God and to his | cutioners, in front of him. His air was free and resolute, and 
|| fellow men; would teach us that we are made entirely for the | his step as manly as I remarked it to have been all the way 
| sport of fortune and that we have no hope whatever in our down from the prison, He threw away the segar he had been 
|own exertions? If so, does he not deteriorate from the dignity | smoking, and [ could see its red end fading into blackness, 
‘of the character of man, and high station he occupies in| like a foregoing symbol of his life’s extinction. He then 
| the scale of God's creation? If these be the parts of his sys- | made his last speech, which was certainly not so audible as 
| tem, save us from his philosophy. | that of his sentence had been; but, considering his situation, 
The last work of Mr. Bulwer. Ernest Maltravers, is one | it was very firm, and its plaintiveness—Oh, talk not of Sid. 
|of doubtful morality as well as of doubtful propriety. The || don’s tones!—was more piercingly and terribly touching than 
| hero of the story, the Mr. Ernest Maltravers, is a perfect Don || I ever heard from human lips. I cannot pretend that he said 
| Juan and such works should be “few and far between.”” What || in so many, or rather in so few words, what follows; but 
| does Mr. Bulwer mean by writing such histories? Certainly || though I may give more point to the substance of his speech, 
not to benefit his race he would select such heros as would | the following was its substantial meaning: 
|enable him to show virtue in its true light and not like the “Comrades, what my sentence of death has told youis all 
| misguided and unfortunate Shelley, paint the triumph of the | true, except it has unjustly called me the chief conspirator in 
''serpent when he should picture the success of the Eagle. || this late desertion—for I seduced nobody into it; on the con- 
|For the credit of these more modern times, we could wish no | trary, I was persuaded into it by others. The motive of my 
‘| such work as Ernest Maltravers had appeared; we say, more | crime, was merely an intense desire to see my father’s fami- 
| modern times, for indeed they are a little more modern, and ly in Italy; and now my heart’s blood is to be shed, and my 
||we had hoped they were in every respect, than the time in| brains to be scattered on the ground, because I yearned for a 
| which Byron wrote the adventures of Don Juan. || sight of my brothers and sisters, and because my brain could 
We have already occupied too much space in stating our | not forget them! Soldiers, who are to shoot me, do your duty 
views of Bulwer, and though we find ourselves in the midst of|| quickly, and do not keep me in torment.’ 
|a very prolific subject we feel that wehad better stop for | He then stepped forward some paces nearer his execution- 
‘the present and not inflict too much at once upon our rea. | ers, and, with steady hands and an erect air, bound a yellow 


‘ders. Our remarks are meant well and we desire they may | silk hankerchief round his eyes. Eleven musket shots im- 
| operate. || mediately laid him low, though he jumped before he fell when 
| || the balls pierced him; the twelfth soldier going up to him as 

















rison with Old Mortality? For our part we would prefer the | ; i} 
single volume containing this history before all the beautiful || A™=RICAN Montuiy Macazine.—We have the issue for, 


he lay on the ground, fired close into his head. You will not 
wonder that my tears at this crisis blinded me—when I dried 





creations that Bulwer has wrought. We know not whether any || Decembcr bofore us, and the glance we have given at its Lit.’ ste ; ' 
_erary contents warrants us in pronouncing it worthy to follow || them, I could not see the victim. I said to Lacondie, ‘where 
| 


‘those that have gone before it. This is the last number of | is he?’ ‘Look there,’ he answered, pointing with his finger. 
‘the Fourth Volume, and the publishers assure their friends | ‘dont you see a red stripe on the ground? And sure enough, 
| that their stout barque floats on the top of the wave, they also i I saw it; his red pantaloons made one part of the stripe, and 
pronounce their vessel tight and entirely sea-worthy, the ban- his bleeding head and body ade the other. All the troops 
| ner of “True Liberty,” say they is at their mast head and || then defiled round him. We'came down to the spot, but be- 
with a crew of men cast in the right mould, they mean to pur- '| fore we reached it, the body had been removed ina cart, and 
sue the voyage. | nothing remained but some blood and brains, and a portion of 
The first number of the new volume is to appear in January \ the skull. I returned to my lodgings scarcely able to per- 
|in new type and in more elegant array altogether: the size | suade myself that I had seen a reality. Oh, God! that man, 


one has made the assertjon before us that Scott wrote fiction as 
though it were the truth, Bulwer trics to write the truth as! 
though it were fiction. If the idea has been advanced before, 
we here endorse it, if it has not we beg leave to give it utter- | 
ance. We think however that such a view would strike the 
reader of the works of both these authors forcibly, 

The contrast between Scott and Bulwer needs hardly to be 
pointed out. Scott took life for his theme, Bulwer takes fancy, 
Scott like the artist, who had studied living Characters, 
paints the old man and the maid in their natural colorings, | 
Bulwer like him who preferred the ideal pictures suggested by 
his own imagination, exhibits the character as he would have | 





| will be enlarged and improvements made which will increase | who cannot put life into a fly, can have any excuse for taking it 
|it in interest and value. The American Monthly is a credit away from a fellow creature! 

} . . %, | 
{to our Country and should be sustained handsomely frum|| ‘I spent the evening at General Trezel’s where we were 





it to be. Scott worked upon the single sitter and gave you a 
correct likeness, Bulwer combines the beauties of several, and || 
spoils his picture, Scott knew when his work was done, and ! 
passed the portrait from his hands, Bulwer still exerts herself to || 
make +t more perfect, and a few extra touches of his pencil | 
renders fulsome, what is unfinished without them, Scott! 
wrote to interest the heart, and will be admired while he is 
read, Bulwer writes to tickle the imagination, and his work } 
will only please so long as that subtle property of the mind is|| 
under excitement. So much for Scott and Bulwer, and we 
would be better pleased, never to see them compared as equals 
again, 

Now for Mr. Bulwer's, discrepancies, Better for the lovers 








Maine to the Texean line, and beyond it. Richards and /all in a congenial state of spirits, but it was not a cheerful 
Brother are the Bultimore agents. ‘state. ‘Well,’ I said, after we had been talking about the exe- 
|| cution, ‘I have been wonderfully struck by this scene, but I 


Lapres Companton.—We are in the receipt of no Magazine ‘think not so utterly horrified as T wea ee a rv a ane aed 
which has made such rapid improvement in worth and ap. 1" England receive part pen ao a ‘ee “s sif the de- 
pearance as the Ladics Companion. The Literary contents, hundred lashes.’ ‘Ah, but,’ said ve “ny ¢ death, he 
of the late numbers have been highly creditable to both edi. || Setter to day had been offered flogging ra “ “s o- a” 
tors and publisher, and the style in which it is executed will || would gladly have compounded for ieee 
bear comparison with any other periodical of the kind. The i 
plates in the last two numbers are the finest we have ever seen | Is it not amusing, that almost any man or woman, of almost 
in any Monthly publication excepting some of the issues of || any age, will marry almost any woman or man, of almost any 
the preceding volume of the American Monthly.—“Katrina'| age, if he or she be rich. 
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SHE NEVER TOLD HER LOVE. 
Original. 
She never told her love, 
But ofen when alone, 
She weeps upon some little flower 
Which he aside hath thrown; 
’ And every trifling word he speaks, 
While she is list’ning near, 
Is treasured in her memory 
As something very dear. 


And to her nearest friend 
She never breathes his name, 
Nor mentions the undying love 
Which wears away her frame; 
And though among the festive throng 
She oft is seen to move, 
Her heart is ever mourning o’er 
Its deep, but hopeless love. 


She pines in secret still: 
Her life is growing dim; 
But even in her latest hour 
Her thonghts will be of him; 
And when beneath the cold damp earth, 
That gentle form is low, 
He will not know the thoughtless one 
That long had lov’d him so. *? 





BLUNDERS. 
From Blackwood. 

The Irish blunder is sui generis; and it is not only ofa class 
by itself, but it is of the best class. It always puzzles, which 
mere clownishness does not; but it always amuses by its odi- 
ty, its novelty and its humor. Of this order was the excla- 
mation of the Irish gentleman who, in getting a ten-pound 
prize in the lottery, and finding that the prize was less than 
the money he had paid for it, cried out, ‘What luck it was 
that I did not get the £20,000: I must have been entirely 
ruined!” 

An orator in the Irish House of Commons was describing 
the inordinate love of praise which characterised an opponent: 
“The honorable member,” said he, “is so fond of being praised 
that I really believe he would be content to give up the ghost, 
if it were but to look up and read the stone cutter’s puff on 
his grave.” 

“Contempt of money!” was the exprpssion of another. 
“The honorable member professes to play the phylosopher. I 
can assure you, Mr. Speaker, that if there is any one office 
that glitters in the eyes of the honorable Member, it is that 
of a purse-bearer; a pension is a compendium of all the cardi- 
nal virtues. All his statesmanship is comprehended in the 
art of taxing; and for good, better, and best in the scale of 


human nature, he invariably reads pence shilling and pounds. | far as the glimmerings of natural virtue could break through | 
I really believe,” exclaimed the orator, rising to the height of, 


his conception, “that if the honorable gentleman were an un. | 
dertaker, it would be the delight of his heart, to see all man-| 
kind seized with a common mortality, that he might have the | 


benefit of the general burial, and provide scarfs and hat-bands | 


for the survivors.” | 





| thing in the world; from the cradle I had the habit of sleep || 


ing with my eyes open.” 
“Is there any ford here?” asked an English tourist who 


came suddenly to a full stop before-one of the little mountain } 


torrents of the west of Ireland. “Oh, to be sure, your honor, 
there was a ford,” said a peasant standing at the brink, and| 
making a hundred grimaces of civility. “When was it?” | 
said the tourist. “Before the bridge was built,” said the peas. 
ant; “but when man and horse went over the bridge, the ford 


down, I suppose the ford may have got into the habit again. 
Is it safe?” “To be sure, your honor, all but in the middle, | 
but that is nothing; and if you can swim there is not a bet- 
ter ford in the country.” “But I cannot swim.” 
your honor, the only safe way that I know of is, as soon} 
as you get out of your depth, to walk back again.” 

“If we go to law,” said a wealthy landholder to his tenant, 
we go into Cancery: and out of Chancery neither of us will 
| ever get till we get into our graves.” “I am of the same opin- 
|ion; I want to get into neither the one no the other; so let us| 
|go toa reference,” said the tenant; “aud if the reference does 
| not satisfy us, let the imatter be settled, as usual, by an um- 
pire.” ‘Well, be it so, but on this condition,” said the man 
of wealth, “that if he cannot make a decision, we shall have | 
umpires on both sides.” 





FEMALE INFLUENCE, 
From the Zanesville Visitor. 

|| It has been asserted by a great French writer, that women 
|| mould the character of a nation. Napoleon said the mother | 
||formed the man. If this be true, the importance of early 
|| female culture is too obvious to need pointing out to the most 
superficial observer of national character. It has been con-| 
| ceded on all sides that nearly all the eminent men, eminent 
| either for good or evil, have had mothers to whose training | 
| they owe that eminence. The mother of Washington is a 
| brilliant modern example of maternal influence, wisely and 
judiciously exerted, producing the most glorious result. She 





| greatness are synonomous; that moral courage is the soul of | 
|| phisical bravery; that dissimulation and falsehood are incom- 
|| patable with true greatness. She had her reward, for her son 
'| stands recorded on the historian’s page pre-eminently good as 
great. In reading his life, the hero, the warrior, the states- 
| man, and the philosopher, are all resolved into the good man 
jee we love. The mothers of several of the Roman Em- 
| perors, we are told, exercise unbounded influence over their 
'| sons but they were generally vicious woman, and accordingly | 
|their sons were great only in infamy. Others were good so | 
the pagan gloom of the age in which they lived, and they 
taught their offspring to wade to empire through seas of blood, | 
content with the result, without regarding the means by which | 
it was accomplished; means, which generally originated in| 
treason and perfidy. It was reserved for an American Chris- | 





|| tian mother to forma head for a great nation, the lustre of | 


| got out of the habit.” Well, now that the bridge is broken i 


“Then | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| pointed the son to a high aim; she taught him that virtue and || 





tary exception, can the traveller point to an athiest woman; 
|and that exception has sunk too low even to attract the finger 
| of scorn, 

| If then our women possess the first constituents of public 
virtue, if to modesty they add a regard for truth and morality, 
if they are fair as good—and all travellers have accorded them 
the meed of personal beauty, what, I ask, is to prevent them 
| from exerting a most beneficial influence over public morals? 
Simply the want of that cultivation that will make them the 
companions and friends of men. It is too sad a truth, that in 
| our country men and woman meet less to converse than in any 
jother country. Men do not dream of making any exertion of 
| their reasoning powers in woman’s society. To trifle agreeably 
is their sole aim, and when they have accomplished this, when 
they have discussed a few fashionable topics of the day, they 
|deem further time a sacrifice, and withdraw from their pre- 
sence. How is a girl who has only been accustomed to hear 
‘flattery and nonsense fron) men, at once to become a rational 
companion after marriage? It is folly to expect it- To look 
| well is the ambition of two many girls—not to talk well. They 
|have too frequently been taught that the embellishment of 
their persons was of far more importance than the cultivation 
of their minds, or the disciplining of their tempers. Aud 
while men pursue the present custom of living apart from 
| female society, they will never imbibe that softening and puri- 
fying influence that woman sheds over those she loves, nor 
| will woman be convinced how important a station as wife and 
| mother she holds in the scale of nations. 








Antiquities.—On a high bluff near the river des Peres, 
| Missouri, are a number of graves, which appear to have been 
existing there for centuries, and made for men who were far 


| superior in size to those of the present day. 


| On the shores of the Marame river, near the town of Fen- 

ton, there was an immense cemetery, containing several 
thousand graves, all of them remarkably small the largest not 
‘exceeding four feet in length. 


Catacomss or Ecyrt.—These depositories of Egypt’s em- 
balmed dead, are of immense extent, and are supposed by Mr. 
Buckingham to contain more bodies than there are people 
| now living on the globe. These mummies are now wholly des- 

titute of any animal matter. It has all changed into a resin. 

ous substance or decayed. They are taken from the cata- 
combs to be exported whole as objects of curiosity for mu- 
seums. Certain parts, ¢s the inside of the head and chest, are 
sold as a drug, and the back bone is ground into powder for 
a paint, which is highly prized by artists. 





| 

| AN ACTIVE CAREER.—An active career is not a path of roses, 
The inoment you attempt distinction, you will be abused, 
-calumniated, reviled. Vou will be shocked at the wrath you 
excite, and sigh for your old obscurity, and consider, as Frank- 
lin has it, that “you have paid too dear for your whistle.” 
| But, in return for individual enemies, what a noble recom- 
pense to have made the public itself your friend; perhaps even 


The answer of one of the officers of the British brigade to| whose name will live so long as our republican States exist, || prosperity your familiar. 


the French King after an action, was long a source of amuse- | 
ment in France, and is still on record as an instance of the! 
pregnant brusquerie of the sons of St. Patrick. The King in 
portioning out his royal praise, observed that one ef the regi- | 
ments had behaved with great gallantry, “as was evident from | 
the number of its wounded.” “Yes, your Majesty,” said the! 


'existed with us, in our own happy land, why is not the culti- 
vation of that power as highly esteemed as it should be by | 
our fair country women? In no country, perhaps, in the | 
world, where Christianity is taught, is woman so little sensi- 





a broad shrine for the worship of freedom. If then the great- || 
est as well as brightest example of woman’s forming influence | 


Tue Beauty-Man—Maltravers had not thought twice in his 


|| life whether he was handsome or not; and, like inost men who 


have a knowledge of the gentler sex, he knew that beauty had 
little to do with engaging the love of women. The air, the 


| manner, the tone, the conversation, the something that inter- 


impatient and gallant Major, jealous for the honor of his own | ble of her vast powers and influence as in the American Sta- | ests and something to be proud of these are the attributes of 
battalion, “they be haved well; but I may take leave to say, || tes. The reason of this is obviously because women here are | the man made to be loved. And the beauty-man is, nine times 
we behaved better; they might have had many wounded, and | domestic in their habits beyond those of other countries, and | out of ten, little more than the oracle of his aunts and the 


no blame to them; but we were all killed. } 

This talent goes through all ranks. We remember to have | 
heard a woman, who was scolding her brats for some pranks, | 
exclaim, “Well, you two little villians, if I can make nothing | 
of you, as sure as I live I will tell both your fathers!” 

“My Lord,” said a fellow condemned to be hanged for sheep’ 
stealing, “all I ask of your Lordship is, that I shall not be| 


hanged on a Friday. “Why?” asked the judge. in surprise. 


“Because,” was the answer “it is alwa ys counted a mighty un-| 
lucky day” | 

Never be critical upon the ladies,” was the maxim of an old| 
Trish peer, remarkable for his homage to the scx; “the only | 
Way in the world that a true gentleman ever will attempt to| 
look at the fauits of a pretty woman is to shut his eyes.” 

On the late importation of the colored and figured French 
nighteaps, an Irish Baronet, who had made a purchase of half. 
a-dozen of different patterns in Bond-street, was asked what| 


he meant to do with so many? “Why, to be sure wear them 


all till I se 





| do not mingle in pubiic assemblages. At the fire-side is the | 
| strong hold of her power—there is that influence diffused and | 
| felt, while she who exercises it is totally unconscious of the || 


: eae | 
| great momentum towards good or evil, she is giving the grow- |, 


ie 7 . . j 
|| ing characters around her. Could American gitls be made 


| sensible of this, could they knew that on them devolved the 
reponsibility of making men virtuous or otherwise, how light- 
ly would they deem mere external decoration that only catches |, 





the eye and imagination of the other sex, in comparison to | 


' the cultivation of mind that controls and influences them, It 


has been said by an eminent author, that the color of a na- | 
'tion’s morals is imbibed from its women. If this be the case, |; 
| Americans should be less corrupt than all nations; for certain- | 
lly their women are, as yet, more modest and religious than 
those of any other country. Among us, the marriage tie has 
jever been regarded sacred, and society sternly frowns down) 
| its violater, In other countries some females, with the daring | 
ambition that characterises strong intellects when combined | 


e which I like best.” “What! in the dark?” “No;|| with undiscipled passions, have avowed themselves infidels | 


I ‘ aes : 
sleep with a light in the room.” “But how does that clear || and striven to shine as stars in the dim hemisphere of meta- | 


up the matter, 


a burden. 


“sitch a love’’ of the housemaids! 





“Happiness.” says the poet, “is our being’s end and aim,” 
yet how many live as though misery was their portion on 
earth. They are continually looking forward to better days, 
when they shall be released from the cares, toils and mistor- 
tune which now poison their pleasures, and render life itself 
That these do make it so is their own fault. The 
true philosophy of living is to make duty a pleasure, and to 
possess a temper, of mind which no misfortune will disturb. 








A tone NosgE.—Napoleon used to say. “When I want any 


‘good head-work done, I choose a man, provided his education 
| has been suitable, with a long nose. 


His breathing is bold 
and free, and his brains as well as his lungs and heart, cool 
and elear. In my observations of men I have almost invari- 
ably found that a long nose and long head go together. 








“Pve bet a hat with Tom.” “If you win he'll never pay 


if you are once asleep?” “Qh, the clearest || physical philosophy; but where in all America, with one soli. || you,” “Well, I don’t calculate to pay him if I lose.” 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 














| cularly heinous, is now disused as barbarous. The crimes ||him from the delusion of dangerous errors, and the code. 
|that incur the penalty of death, are primarily those denomi- i tions of degrading and destructive vices. The gambling table 


AN ACROSTIC. 


BY M. 8. LOVETT. 





am |nated the ten treasons, which, besides attempts to resist or || will not be resorted to, to hasten the slow and listless step of 
in ; : ae ies: ‘ 
sn te || subvert the government, include parricide, massacre, (exten-||time, when the library offers a surer and more att 


2 ractiy 
|| ding to three in a family,) want of piety towards parents, and resource. The bottle will not be applied to, to stir the ney 


| the sowing of discord among relatives. Any who steals to | spirit to action and delight, when the magic of the poet is at 
|| the value of more than 120 taels, (£40), suffers death. This hand to rouse the imagination and pour its fascinating won. 
| sentence, however, cannot be pronounced, unless by warrant | ders on the soul. Such gifts, such acquirements, will make 
'from the emperor, after report from the proper board. Ex- || their possession a true friend, a more cherished companion, a 
|ceptions are only made in cases of treason or insurrectiun. | 


Eliza, ever with the morning rays. 

Let prayer begin the new created day; 

In all thy actiong, let these features shine; 

Zeal, faith, an d love, and piety divine, 

And oh! forget not, should afflictions come, 
Religion leads to an eternal home; 

More sacred than the home on earth so dear, 
Unvexed by cares, that e’er attend us here. 
Such be thy choice;—and through thy life control 
Each rebel thought, that rises in thy soul. 


| more interesting, beloved, and loving husband, a more Valua. 
On such occasions, if not extremely inconvenient, the offend. ble and respected parent.” 

(er is sent to Pe-king. For minor offences against the person, 
|| the punishment is severe, but dealt out with peculiar niccty. 
| If one individual strikes another with the hand or foot, the 
| smallest penality is 20 blows; and if there has been any 


ey 


Y UNG LADIES, 
MRS. FARRAR» 
There is charm in mere youth ich i 
It rarely happens that those persons who are highly en- | wound, if the part swells or is inflamed, it is thirty. If the | eeesange tor acapheiiye o nog ran best 
dowed in intellectual qualities are attractive in manners,|| assault has been made witha cudgel, the law dooms forty | q.a) if they sacrifice their peculiar privileges for the in 
Hence their socicty is not sought, nor their friendship coveted! blows. If blood appeurs, not from the broken skin only, but | eenesment and an elaborate toilet, which would better ace : 
by those with whom they could feel any congeniality of | from internal injury, eighty blows. If more than inch of hair them at a latter period. The simplest muslin frock, if oe 
spirit. Whence comes it that so seldom the gifted and warm. || be abstracted, fifty blows. Throwing filth on the head or face | made, and accompanied by well-dressed hair, neat etl 
hearted are appreciated as they deserve, while the gay and’ eighty blows; breaking a tooth, a toe, or a finger, wounding ‘shoes, will become a girl in her teens far better than the faees 
handsome are loaded with carresses and attentions. Itseems with copper or iron needles, all incur one hundred blows. isatins and laces. If you have any doubt as to the size a 
as though our moral sense is too fastidious to be pleased un-) Some singular provisions are found in this code. If a physi- H nature of the party you are going to attend, it is better to he 
less our eye is caught and dazzled by exterior beauty. | cian designedly causes the death of his patient, he justly suf | oy the safe side, and err by being too little rather than too 
Men of talents are gencrrally proud men, and they will net fers death; but if this event has occurred even through want Ssiuaeds eel 
stoop to little arts to win admiration, while the world are too of skill, acertained by an examination of other physicians, | Whatever the fashions may be, never be induced a 
much accustumed to be courted, to be “won unsought.” But’ he is precluded from ever after practising. If he aggravates | to violate the strictest modesty. No woman can strip her 
when once persons of a high order of mind are fully known, | the disease with the view of obtaining more money, the sum || s+ms to her shoulders and show her back and bosom without 
the feelings of csteein they create are indelible. Unlike the, wo received, is considered as stolen, and be is punished a8 @ | injuring her mind and losing some of her refinement; if such 
passions of love, whose tormenting influence is ever charac. } thief. If any one, without permission, enters the imperial | would consult their brothers, they would tell them how men 
terized by caprice, friendship sheds a quiet happiness over the palace, he suffers one hundred blows; if he shoots towards it, | regard it, 
heart, of which neither misfortune nor chance can deprive us. he undergoes death. If any one seizes and sells another, he | eee 
If there is a quality for which angels might envy man, it is, incurs one hundred blows and perpetual banishment. He who!) Czroparra’s Necpte.—The New York Commercial Adver. 
that strong “solder of socicty” that links two congenial minds does not register any member of his famlly or household, one | iser relates the following nteresting anecdote: 
in the bonds of sympathy. Honor and generosity are the hundred blows. Extorting money by false pretences, is equal) «Mr, Buckingham related, the other evening, an amusing 
basis of true friendship, for there can be no confidence in to theft; if by threats, the penalty is more severe. Causing | anecdote respecting the obelisks at Alexandria known as Cle- 
another, when we distrust ourselves, nor disinterested love for suicide by intimidation incurs one hundred blows; and if it opatra’s Needles. One of these has fallen, but uninjured. 
another in that bosom that is only selfishly alive to its own, was used with a view of urging to an unlawful object, it is Many individuals of taste have wished to remove it, but their 
joys or griefs. I am always led to esteem a man when Ihear visited with death.— Edinburg Cabinet Library. ‘calculations have always failed. The English army, when 
that he feelsa strong friendship for another; for I directly con. | jin Egypt, also made the attempt, and although the French 
clude that some good qualitics exist in his mind or heart, or, army offered their aisistance, and the most skilfnl engineers 
he would be incapable of so noble a sentiment. 








FRIENDSHIP. 


From the Zanesville Evening Visitor. 














WINTER EVENINGS. 

“Impress the marks of wisdom on the wing.”” | in the world were there to assist them, their combined powers 

How many thousands live and die without ever having felt | Children, do you wish to be learned, wise, useful to your- | proved insuflicient. Subsequently the Pacha, observing the 
a warmer emotion for otlers than mere passing admiration selves and fellows,—when man shall have taken the place of high value with which the European placed on the antiqui- 
for their qualities, cither of manner, person or mind. Others,’ childhood? spend your winter evenings in stndy, in reading, ‘ties of his country, determimed to present this obelish, 
wrapped up in their own selfish approbation, feel neither love! and in some occupation that will give growth to your mind ‘as a mark of respect, to the Emperor of Russia; and 
nor friendship aside from the indulgence of mere passion for | as well as to your body. | accordingly wrote him a letter begging his acceptance of it, 
a beautiful object. Such men know nothing of the dearest Young ladies would you have health, friends, good char- | and added that it was waiting his commands. The Em- 
boon that Heaven has bestowed on man. | acters and good hushands! spend your winter evenings in ‘peror, not to be outdone in generosity, replied with equal 

In the reciprocated friendships of early life there isa charm- acquiring useful, gencral and domestic knowledge.—Let your | courtesy, and sent his epistle with a diamond ring and snuff 
which gives to existence its golden hue. Who can be thorough-| companions be your mother; industry, neatness, modesty, box, of the value of £5,000. The pacha accepted the present 
ly unhappy when they fecl that they possess the sympathy of good books, and worthy suiters, and you will feel not the graciously, and pointing out the prostrate ebelisk to the am- 
the good and noble. Young love is exquisite as bricf, but pangs of hope deferred. bassadors who brought it, desired them to carry it, with his 
friendship grows with our growth and strengthens with our, Young gentleman, are reputation and the enjoyment of so- compliments, to the Emperor of the Russians. Not finding 


. age. Like wine, it becomes richer for keeping. It possesses | cial relations your aim?—then spend your winter evenings in this convenient, they returned without it. Before long the 


this advantage over love, that it cannot be won but where it familiarizing your minds with practical sciences and business | pacha again presented it in due form to the Emperor of Austria, 
is deserved, for it is a boon too rich to be elicited by those habits; read, reflect and examine yoursclves; associate only | and received, as before, a handsome offering in return, saying 
who posess no mental worth. |, with the good, the wise, the virtuous, and the fair, and you *to the envoys who presented it, “There is the obelisk, take 
Some authors have asserted that friendship cannot exist be- H will find in perseverance certain success. ‘it away.” The same compliment was paid to two other sov- 
tween the sexes, ‘The records of history disprove this asser- | Parents, would you be nonored in honoring your families? ' reigns of Europe, each of whom showed their sense of the 
tion.—True, it is a dangerous experimeut for the young and spend your winter evenings in teaching morality, temperance, honor in like manner with their predecessors. So that upon 
gifted, as passion is too apt to tinge with its rosy hues the, industry, frugality, economy, friendship, kindness, charity, the whole, said Mr. Buckinghem, is has proved the most for- 
sober feclings that esteem only engenders; but friendships of knowledge, self-education, and self exertion, by example as tunate speculation the pacha has ever engaged in.” 
the strongest and most lasting nature have been known toex-, well as by precept at your own fireside: and your children | ———— 
ist between men and women—and in fact that 1s generally the | Shall in due time “rise up and call you blessed.” iH “Boz,” has by this time, finished the Pickwick papers, ac- 
form which early love assumes in the hearts of the good and | Be ' cording to the Foreign Correspondent of the New York Star. 
pure, when passion ceases to exist; as the perfume remains | | Those whose friendly solicitude has been enlisted in bebalf of 








EDUCATION. 


after the evanescent bloom of the rose has departed. 


CHINESE PUNISHMENT, 


The penal code of China is not sanguinary, though it is en- || 
forced by means to which we cannot forbear attaching a pe- 
culiar degradation. ‘The bamboo inflicted on the offender 
with his face laid flat on the ground, is the main instrument 
with which, throughout this vast empire, criminal justice is 
executed. The law determines the length, thickness, and 
weight of the cane, with which a culprit is to he chastized. | 
The amount of blows varies from ten to a hundred; but there | 
is an understanding that only four in ten of the decreed num-| 
ber shall be actually strnck. If the offence be very serious, || 
there is added to the sentence of one hundred blows, that ot |! 
banishment, either for a limited period to the distance of 150)! 
miles, or for life to the distance of 700 or 1000 miles. When | 





The following beautiful extract is from an address deliver- 
ered before the Zelosophic Society of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, by the honorable Joseph Hopkins, L. L. D. 

“The American parent does an injustice to his child which 
he can never repair, for which no inheritance can compensate, 
who refuses to give him a full education because he is not in- 
tended for a learned profession. Whatever he may intend, he 
cannot know to what his son will come; and if there should 
be no change in this respect, will a liberal education be lost 
upon him because he is not a lawyer, a doctor, or a divine? 
Nothing can be more untrue or pernicious than this opinion. 
It is impossible to imagine a citizen of this commonwealth 
to be in any situation in which the decipline and acquire- 
ments of a liberal education, however various and extended, 


will not have their value. They will give him consideration ' 


and usefulness, which will be seen and felt in his daily inter- 


that worthy gentlemen, will be interested to know the fate 
‘of Mr. Pickwick. The star Correspondent says:—*Mr. Jor- 
idan, the celebrated Editor of the London Literary Gazette, 

was here the other day, and told me that he had seen the 
‘manuscript, and “Boz” makes the tale end with the death of 
Pickwick, He added that “Boz” (who draws $759 a month 
from his work) put Pickwick into the Fleet Prison, in order 
‘that he might sketch the life and narrate the deuth of the 
| unfortunate Crown prisoner for debt. An inferior hand would 
\have overworked this scene. ‘Boz’ tells it (1 think in No. 
| 16) briefly and earnestly ia half a page. But then, how 
| touching!” 

Boz announces a new novel to be called “Barnaby Radge— 
A story of the riots of London, 1780.”—Richmond Comp. 








Cares are the ballast of life, without which our barques 


the crime is considered capital, death by strangulation is the || course of business or pleasure: they will give him weight and '| would be crank and might overset. To be sure they may be 


| 
} 


mildest form; that by beheading, contrary to our ideas, im- 
plies additional ignominy. Tie cutting of the body into ton | 
thousand picces, formely pronounced in cases deemed parti- 


worth as a member of society, and be a never-failing source 
of honorable, virtuous, and lasting enjoyment, under all cir- 
cumstances, and in every station of life. They will preserve 


sunk by ballasts, especially if liquor gets among it, which 
‘though it seems to lighten the weight, is certain to carry all 
Ito the bottom. 
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* fn of Few Worps.—A young man some time since 
grived at @ certain inn, and after alighting from his horse 
went into the traveller’s room, where he walked backwards 
snd forwards for some time displaying the utmost self impor- 
fance. At length he rang the bell, and upon the waiter’s ap- 

arance, gave him an order nearly as follows: “Waiter?” 
gir.” “IT am a man of few words, and dont like to be contin- 
ually ringing the bell, and disturbing the house; I’ll thank 
oat pay attention to what Isay. “Yes, Sir,” replied the 
waiter. “In ths first place, bring me a glass of brandy and 
water (cold) with alittle sugar, and also a teaspoon; wipe down | 
this table, throw some coals on the fire, and wipe down the| 
bearth; bring me a couple of candles, pen, ink, and paper, 
some wafers, a little sealing wax, and let me know what time 
the post goes out; tell the ostler to take care of my horse, | 
dress him well, stop his feet, and let me know when he’s 
o feed; order the chamber-maid to prepare me a good | 
he sheets are well aired, and put a clean | 


! 
{| 





ready t 
bed, take care that t 
nightcap and a glass of water in the room; send the boots with 


| 
a pair of slippers that 1 ean walk to the stable in; tell him | 
[ must have my boots cleaned and brought into the room ot 
night, and I shall want to be called at five o’clock in the mor- | 


} 
| 


ning; ask your mistress what I can have for supper, tell her | 
I should like to have a roast duck, or something of that sort; | 
desire your master to step in, 1 want to ask him a few ques. | 
tion about the drapers of this town.” ‘The waiter answered, | 
“Yes Sir,” and then went to the landlord, and told him a) 
gentleman in the parlor wanted a great many hings, and| 
amongst the rest he wanted him, and that was all he could 


recollect. 


Bravtirch Extract.—*“The glory of the summer is gone 
by—the beautiful greenness has become withered and dead. 
Were this all—were there no associations of moral desolation 
—of faded hopes—of hearts withering in the bosoms of the 
living—connected with the decaying scenery around us, we | 
would not iudulge in a moment’s melancholy. The season 
of fowers will com2 again-the streams will flow gracefully and | 
lightly as before—-the trees will again toss their cumbrous load of | 
greenness to the sunlight—and, by mossy stone and winding 
rivulet the young blossoms will start up, as at the bidding of | 
their fairy guardians. But the human heart has no change 
like that of Nature. It tas no second spring-time. Once 
blighted in its hour of freshness it wears forever the mark 
of the spoiler.—The dews of affection may fall, and the gentle 
rain of symyathy be lavished upon it—but the sore root of 
blighted feeling will never again waken intv life—nor the 
crushed flowers of hope blossom with their wonted beauty.” 


_—_ 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Intemperance is to be pitied and abhored for its own sake || 


| day he levelled and old ’un in a high tree. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





thing may give vigor to invention; every book should have its 
appropriate place on the shelf when not in use, as much so as 
| the stars in the heavens or the trees in the field; and the spa- 
/ces on the wall should be supplied with maps and portraits, 
|that the sacred student may never forget the scene of his 
labors and his examples in the ministry. Order should be the 


| law of the place, and every thing should be brought under its 


influence, both as to time and manner.—Ch. Advocate. 


Every body knows the West is full of marvels. Even her 
animals are the most sagacious in the land. Witness the fol- 
lowing. ’Tis from the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Two passengers, coming down the Mississippi in a steam- 


boat, were shooting birds, ect. on shore, from the deck. Some | 


sportsman converse ensued, in which one remarked, that he 
would turn his back to no man in killing rackoons; that he 


| had repeatedly shot fifty in a day. “What o’ that? said a Ken- 
ituckian; ‘I make nothing of killing a hundred ’coon a day 


or’nary luck.’ 
asked a Tennessean by. 
A hundred ’coon. 
ting him.—H¢e never misses, and the ’coons know it.—T’other 
The varmint look- 
ed at him a minute and then bawled out; ‘Hello Cap’n Scott! 
is that you!’ Yes, wasthe reply. ‘Well dont shoot!’ says he; 
its no use! ‘Hold on; Pll come down; 1 give in!’—which he 
did!’ It is unnecessary to add that this was the last hunting 
story. 


Do you know Capting Scott, of our state?’ 
He now is something like a shot. 


Eary 1nstruction.—Teresa was trying to teach her first- 


| born to read; and seated by the open window of the villa, in 


her neat, not precise dishabille—with the little boy’s delicate, 
yet bold and healthy countenance, looking up fearlessly at hers 
while she was endeavouring to initiate him—half gravely, 
half laughingly—into the mysteries of monosyllables, the 
pretty boy and the fair young mother made a deligful picture. 
De Montaigne was reading the essays of his celebrated name- 


|; sake, in whom he boasted, I know not with what justice, to 


claim an ancestor. From time to time he looked for the page 


|| to take a glance at the progress of his heir, and keep up with 


the march of intellect. But he did not interfere with the ma- 
ternal lecture; he was wise enough to know that there is a 
kind of sympathy between a child anda mother, which is 
worth all the grave superiority of a father in making learn- 
ing palatable to young ears. He was too clever a man not 


| to despise all the systems of forcing infants under knowledge- 


frames, which are the present fashion. He knew that philo- 


| sophers never made a greater mistake than insisting so much 
| upon begining abstract education from the cradle. 
‘enough to attend to an infant’s temper, and ‘correct that 
| predilection for telling fibs, which falsifies all Dr. Reeds ab- 





much more than for its outward consequences. These con- 

sequences owe their chief bitterness to their criminal source. | 
We speak of the miseries which the drunkard carries into|) 
his family. But take away his own brutality, and how light- 
encd would be these miseries. We talk of his wife and |! 
children in rags. Letthe rags continuc; but suppose them to | 
be the effects of an innocent cause. Suppose the drunkard |! 
tohave been a virtuous husband, and an affectionate father, | 
that sickness, not vice, has brought his family thus low; sup- || 
pose his wife and children bound to him by a strong love || 
which a life of labor for their support and of unwearied kind- 

ness has awaked; suppose them to know that his toils for | 
their welfare had broken down his fame, suppose him able to 
fay, “we are poor in this world’s goods, but rich in affection | 
and religious trust. I am going from you, but I leave you to 
the father of the fatherless and to the widow’s God.” Sup- 
pose this and how changed these rags! how changed the | 


cold naked room.—The heart’s warmeth can do much to! 








withstand the winter’s cold; and there is hope and there is || 
honor in this virtuous indigence. | 





A PLEASANT stupy.—Next to a good library, a pleasant stu- | 
dy is one of the greatest acquisitions a minister of the Gospel 


can have. The want of a good library will impoverish his 


| 
' 
thoughts, w! 


ile the want of a pleasant study will derange | 
them, The former will discompose his spirits, the latter his! 
ideas. The former will rufile his temper, the latter his medi- 
A study should be well lighted, as light is very 
beneficial to the animal spirits; it should be well ventilated as | 
Pure air is necessary to health; it should be cool in summer 
and warm in Winter, as sweaty hands and cold fingers are 
equally disagreeable; it should be kept quite clean, as dust is 
& great annoyance to a man of fine feelings: it should be a 
yee room, as the noise of the street breaks the chain of 
meditation; it should be in sight of a college, seminary, or 


chur: i . = a . 1 
ch; or in view of a river, a garden, cultivated fields, moun- 
tain scenery, or pleasant and 


rf 


tations. 





| 
| 








|| Make yourself a complete master of all your studics, and let 


| his style, and mark the excellcucies and defects of it. I have 
| oftea intimated to you that one of the most difficult attain- 
| ments for the scholar is the taste of composing correctly and | 
jelegantly,so that the reader, or hearer of what he writes will 


surd theory about innate propensities to truth, and makes the 
prevailing epidemic of the nursery. Above all, what advan- 
tage ever compensates for hurting a child’s health, or break- 
ing his spirit? Never Ict him learn, more than you can help 
it, the crushing bitterness of fear. A bold child, who looks 
you in the face, speaks the truth and shames the devil; that is 
the stuff of which to make good and brave—aye, and wise 
men! 


HINTs TO ONE WHO IS ACQUIRING AN EDUCATION.—You 


| have now arrived at an interresting crisis in your life, and 


have begun to form a character in a literary institution as a 


|, scholar and as a man. Your success depends very much 


upon your own exertion and prudence. If you should fail of 


niaking close application to your studies, you will find your- | 
| self in the poorest half of your class, and your mind will feel |! 
a discouragement, from which it will not easily be recovered. || 


it appear in the recitation room, and before your tutor, that | 
The diligent and perse- | 


you have been faithful to yourself. 
vering scholar is like a forchanded man, who is not embar- 
rassed and mortified with debts. You must never suffer 
yourself to be idle, nor to be seen walking the streets when it 
is not necessary. 

You must have system in the books you read, and not fall 
into a desultory course. Finish what you begin, unless you 
unhappily begin a work of no merit. Make yourself master 
of your author’s arguments, and be not contented for a mo- 
ment to be a superficial reader. Take particular notice of 


i 


Why he never p’ints at one, without hit- | 


It is quite | 








below those of the meanest of your asquaintance. But remem- 
that perseverance will remove the greatest obstacles. Let 
your composition be free from high sounding words introdu- 
ced without much meaning, and without any point of force. 
Let it be pure and-classical. To attain this object you must 
bestow on your pieces for public hearing, much of what reto- 
ricians call lime labor. It may keep up your courage, when 
I will tell you that I spent one full month in writing my first 
sermon.—Dr. Hyde’s letter to his son in college. 

Goop sEnsE.—Good sense is not a merely intellectual attri- 
bute; it is, rather, the result of a just equilibrium of all our 
faculties spiritual and moral. The dishonest, or the toys of 
their own passions, may have genius; but they rarely, if ever, 
| have good sense in the conduct of life. They may often win 
large prizes, but it is by a game of chance, not skill. But the 
man whom I perceive walking an honorable and upright ca- 
reer—just to others add also to himself, (for we owe justice to 
ourselves—to the care of other fortunes, our character—to the 
management of our passions,)is a more dignified representa- 
tive of his Maker than the mere child of genius. Of sucha 
man we say he has good sense; yes, but he has also integrity 
self-respect, and self-denial A thousand trials, which his 
sense braves and conquers, are temptations also to his probity 
—his temper; in a word, to all the many sides of his compli- 
cated nature. Now I do not think he will have this good 
sense any more than a drunkard will have strong nerves, un- 
less he be in the constant habit of keeping his mind clear from 
the intoxication of envy, vanity, and the various emotions 
that dupe and mislead us. Good sense is not, therefore, an 
abstract quality, or a solitary talent; but it is the natural re- 
sult of the habit of thinking justly, and therefore seeing clear- 
ly, and is as different from the segacity that belongs to a di- 
plomatist, or attorney, as the philosopher of Socrates differed 
from the rhetoric of Georgias. 





/ 
| 


Anecpotr.—A little fellow.came once to a tanner with a 
dog skin which he desired to sell, when the tanner enquired 
whether the skin had been taken off a fat dog? “Oh yes,” 
exclaimed the hoy, “it was taken off the fatest dog you ever 
saw—he was dreadful fat—O you never did see any thing 
like him—he was as fat as—as fat as—Oh he was tarnation 
fat!” “But,” says the tanner, “I do not like the skin of a fat 
dog,—it is in general too tender for service,’ “Oh—but— 
well—I dont know as I can say he was so thunderin fat, ufter 
all.” 





THE TEMPTATION AND AVowAL.—“I have played,” said Mal- 
travers, “and I know the temptation. I dare not play now. 
I love the excitement, but I have been humbled at the debase- 
ment; it is a moral drunkenness that is worse than the physi- 
cal.” “You speak warmly.” “Because I feel keenly. I 
jonce won of aman I respected, who was poor. His agony 
was a dreadful lesson tome. I went home, and was terrified 
to think I had felt so much pleasure in the pain of another. 
I have never played since that night.” —Bulwer. i 


| 


Laucuter.—Physiologists and physicians have demonstra- 
ted that laughter, in proper quantitics, improves digestion, 

facilitates circulation and regulates the functions of various 
|| viscera. In this way it promotes health, cheerfulness and vi- 
} vacity; inspires benevolence, and all the kindly feelings of the 
|| heart. In itself a pleasure, it adds to that of others by sym- 
\| pathy, and drives away the wrinkles of care and the sullen 
|| frown of habitual moroseness. Shakspeare, who seemed to 
know all sciences by intuition, in his Julins Cesar, makes the 
great Captain distrustful of the lean Cassius; whu never 


laughed. 








i 
1} 


| 


Tue stanparnp.—Judge a man by his actions; a poet by his 
eye; an idler by his fingers; a lawyer by his leer; a player by 
his strut; a boxer by his sinews; an Irishman by his rotundity; 
a Scotchman by his shrug; a Justice by his frown; a great man 


( 


| by his modesty; an editor by his old coat; a tailor by his agili- 


lty; a fidler by his elbow; a newly-married couple by their smi- 


| ling faces; and a woman by her neatness. 








Sir William Jones, speaking of the Bible says: “I have 
carefully and regularly perused the Holy Scriptures, and am 
of opinion that the volume contains more sublimity, purer 





not fail of being pleased and edified. No one reaches this 
point without much patient application. In acquiring the 
character ofa good writer, if you ever attain to it you must not 


| morality, more important history,and finer strains of eloquence 


||than can be collected from all other books, in whatever lan- 


‘guage they may have been written. 


Sentiment,—There is sentiment in all women, and senti- 
ment gives delicacy to thought and tact to manner. Dut sen- 
'tlment with men is generally acquired, an offspring of the 





picturesque landscape, that every think it strange; if you are sometimes led to rank your talent|| intellectual quality, nut as with the other sex, of the moral. 
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PALESTINE, 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 
Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like throng; 
In the shade of thy palm, by the shores of thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with thee! 


With the eye of a spirit, I look on that shore, 
Where pilgrim and prophet have lingered before; 
With the glide of a spirit, I traverse the sod 
Made bright by the steps of the angels of God. 


Blue sea of the hills! in my spirit I hear 

The waters, Gennesaret, chime on my ear! 

Where the Lowly and Just with the people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of his sandals was thrown. 


Beyond are Bethulia’s mountains of green, 
And the desolate hills of the wild Gedarene, 
And I pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, oh! dark Galilee! 


Hark, a sound in the vallies! where swollen and strong, 
Thy river, oh Kishon, is sweeping along; 

Where the Canaanite strove with Jehovah in vain, 

And thy torrent grew dark with the blood of the slain. 


There, down from his mountains stern Zebulon came, 
And Naphtali’s stag, with his eye-balls of flame, 

And the chariots of Jobin rolied harmlessly on, 

For the arm of the Lord was Abinoam’s son! 


There sleep the still rocks and the caverns which rang 
To the song which the beautiful Prophetess sang 
When the Princes of Issachar stood by her side, 

And the shout of a host in its triumph replied. 


Lo! Bethlehem’s hill site before me is seen, 

With the mountains around, and the vallies between; 
There rested the shepherds of Judah, and there 

The song of the angels rose sweet on the air. 


And Bethany’s palm-trees in beauty still throw 
Their shadows at noon on the ruins below; 

But where are the sisters who hastened to greet 
The lowly Redeemer, and sit at his feet? 


I tread where the Twetve in their wayfaring trod; 

I stand where they stood with the Cnosen or Gop! 

Where His blessing was heard, and his lessons were taught, 
Where the blind were restored, and the healing was wrought. 


Oh, here with his flock the sad wanderer came, 

These hills he toiled over in grief are the same; 

The founts where he drank by the way-side still flow, 

And the same airs are blowing which breathed on his brow. 


And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

But with dust on her forehead and chains on her feet; 
For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy Shechinah is dark where it shone. 


But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode 

Of humanity clothed in the brightness of God? 

Were my spirit but turned from the outward and dim, 
It could gaze, even now, on the presence of Him! 


Not in clouds and in terrors, but gentle as when 

In love and in meekness he moved among men; 

Aud the voice which breath’d peace to the waves of the sea, 
In the hush of my spirit would whisper to me! 


And what if my feet may not tread where He stood, 
Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee’s flood, 

Nor my eyes see the cross which he bowed him to bear, 
Nor my knees press Gethsemane’s Garden of prayer? 


Yet, Loved of the Father, thy Spirit is near 

To the meek, and the lowly, and penitent here; 
And the voice of thy love is the same, even now, 
As at Bethany’s tomb, or on Olivet’s brow. 


Oh, the outward hath gone! but in glory and power, 
The Spratt surviveth the things of an hour; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 

On the heart’s secret altar is burning the same? 








HOME, 


In all my wand’rings round this world of care, 
In all my grief, and God has given my share— 
1 still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bow’rs to lay me down; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting my repose: 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill, 
Around wy fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all [ saw; 
And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
J still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreat from care, that never wust be mine! 
How blest is he, who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labor with an age of ease; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard te.combat, Jearus to fly!— Goldsmith. 
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| To L—. 


Original. 
| Let not earth’s brief pleasures win thee, for they are false as fair, 
| Oft ill in lurking ambush lies, beneath the pleasing snare. 
Unite with her whose happy choice, was that far better part, 
| In which a Saviour richly blest, her soft and yielding heart. 
| Seal’d by the Spirit’s influence, then in meek grace thou’lt shine, 
| And on thy heav’uward soul be stamped, the impress all divine. 
| Rural dale. —_ 








| LOST TIME, 

| The following valuable observations on this subject from 
‘the Church of England Magazine for March, 1837, are from 
‘a series of “passing thoughts,” by a popular and excellent 
| writer who adopts the title o “CHarotre Exizapetu.” 


It is a hackneyed subject but one of such growing impor. || 


| tance in the history of each individual, that too much stress 
‘ean hardly be laid on it. The simple fact of a past hour 
| being totally irrecoverable, would alone stamp it with awful 


|interest; but when to this is added the equally certain truth, | 


‘that it has not passed unmarked or unrecorded by the Most 
| High, and that which is our loss is also our theft, a robbery 
|committed against Him—we may well mourn the past, and 
| watch unto prayer for a right use of the future. 


on whose daily labor their daily bread depends. The former 
by late rising, by lingering at the toilet and over the break- 
fast and dinner-table, squander so many hours, that they may 
|almost be said not to live out half their days, such inaction 
being unworthy the name of life. When to this is added the 


Time-losers form a very considerable majority in the upper | 
classes of society, and no small proportion even among those | 


frivolous employments of what are termed morning Calls, the || 
necdless. lounging in shops, and the utterly useless occupation | 








| THE FINISHING TovcH.—What a new ste 
| of life does a young man of genius make, 
pares his theories and experience with the intellect of a cley 
|woman. Perhaps it does not elevate him, but how . rng 
lightens and refines! What numberless minute, yet im = 
tant mysteries in haman character and practical whiten i “ 
he drink unconsciously from the sparkling “persiflage” of 


‘such a companion! Our education is hardt 
ev 
| without it. cro 


p in the philosophy 
when he first a. 


| Joun Locke—To a person who asked this profound think 

| which was the shortest and surest way for a young gentlem 
to attain to the true knowledge of the Christian religion ia 
the full and just extent of it; he replied, “Let him stud “9 
Holy Scriptures, especially the New Testament; therein on 
| contained the words of eternal life. It hath God for its he 
salvation for its end, and truth, without any mixture of erro; 
for its matter.” 


| 





Two widowers recently condoling on their recent loss of 
partners, one said his case was peculiarly distressing, havin 
lived with his wife on terms of such happiness that the m4 
day of her life was as happy as the first. “There I beat you,” 
said his friend; “the last day of my wife’s life was much the 
happiest to me.” 


Tue very Last,—The Nantucket Enquirer gives the last 
case of absent mindism. A lodger in a hotel, after washing 
in the morning, wiped his face with a newspaper, and sat 
down to peruse the napkin; he did not discover his error un- 
til he attempted to tear off one corner wherewith to light his 
segar. 








THE GREAT worRLD.—P2ople who have lived all their lives in 





of writing letters full of gossip and egotism, it is fearful to 
jcalculate the amount of this robbery. ‘The humbler sort of | 
peuple appear, on a comparison with these, to pass a life of 


of what they are equally bound to improve, though happily 





we, then, to stigmatize as criminal, the occasional relaxation 
of mind and body, that experience shows is necessary to the 
| health of both? By no means: we do wrong when neglecting 
to ensure it ourselves, and to those under our authority, or | 
within our influence. Rest and recreation too are among the 
blessings provided for us, and which we have no right to re- 
|ject. Unbelief alone can lead us to sacrifice thein to an over. | 
anxious care for the morrow’s supply; and I do not consider | 
the time so spent as being lost, any more than the moments | 
which the mechanic sets apart for sharpening the tools neces- 
sary to his especial work is lost to him. Deduct from all un- 





formidable arrear. 

“] am always employed in some way or another,” is the 
remark frequently heard from busy idlers, who fancy that, so 
long as their bodies are not stretched on a couch, or their 








| But what is it to be employed? Johnson defines the word 


| quire, what is man’s business in the world? what is the object 


“this people have I formed for myself, that they may shew | 


|forth my praise.” If they be not of that Israel, O how aw- | 


| fully startling is the cry of every aquandered hour, while they | 


{ 


linger unmindful of the thrilling call, “escape for thy lite: flee |) 


| to the mountain?” that is lost time in which the follower of 
‘Christ does nothing to glorify his Master; and that is lost time, | 
_involving a lost eternity too, wherein the soul, that has not 
yet found peace through the blood of the cross does nothing 
' great interest in the concerns of our world, is uncquivocally | 
‘shown in Scripture: and often do I think with what wonder 
and indignation these heavenly creautures who, for ages that | 
| we cannot number, have been serving the Lord day and night, 
with an eternity of such joyous service before tiem, must 
look on man. Limited, at the utmost stretch of his mortal 
existence, to a few flecting years, to work out his own salva-| 





‘them out, will fling away hours, days, months, years, as though 
he too had an eternity in possession, with no object but to 
gratify his own capricious will. Surely those two words, Lost | 
TIME, Will be found engraven on the gates of hell. 








Talents without virtue are frequently a curse. 


incessant labor; but they are, too, chargeable with sinful waste |, 


exempt from many of the temptations that assail others. Are | 


employed hours a fair proportion for such rest and refresh- | 
ment, and account only for the remainder—it will prove a} 


| hands folded before them, they may be said to be up and dging. || 
“business, object of labor.” We have, therefore, only to in- |) 


| pointed out to them as the most worthy to be labored for? If) 
‘they be of the Israel of God, the answer is given by him, || 


towards seeking and finding it. That the angels of God take |! 


‘tion, and to glorify God, who works in him both to will and); 
‘todo man, who might be expected to number his moments || 
as a miser numbers his golden pieces, when compelled to deal |! 


a village, still talk of the world as if they had ever seen it! 
An old woman does not put her nose out of her door ona 
Sunday without thinking she is going among the pomps and 
vanities of the great world. Ergo, the great world is to all 
of us the little circle in which we live. 


| Femare pripe.—A coach passing along had nearly run 
over a servant girl, when the coachman called out—“Take 
care Sally.” The girl however, without attempting to escape 
the danger, looked up to the coachman with an air of offen. 
ded pride, and said, “It isn’t Sally, or any such common stuff, 
it’s Amelia Ann.” 


Fiuiat puty.—There is no virtue that adds so noble a charm 
,to the finest traits of beauty, as that which exerts itself in 
watching over the tranquility of an aged parent. There are 
no tears that give so noble a lustre to the cheek of innocence 
as the tears of filial sorrow. 





Roger Suerman.—His biographer says “the volume which 
he consulted more than any other, was the Bible. It was his 
custom ut the commenceinent of every session of Congress, 
to purchase a copy of the Scriptures to puruse it daily, and to 
present it to one of his children on his return.” 


Fame.—There is no unhappier wretch than a man who is 
ambitious, but disappointed; who has the desire for fame, but 





has lost the power to achicve it; who longs for the goal, but 
will not and cannot put away his slippers to walk to walk to it. 


Ask yourself of every one you are concerned with, what 
can I give him—what he is in want of—what is he capable 
of accepting—what he would accept of—and if you can tell, 


| you know at least } of his character. 








Exrra Baccace.—A Frenchman, wishing to take a stage 
for Buffalo, was asked by the driver if he had any extra bag- 
gage. “Extra baggage! Vat do you call that? I have no 
‘baggage at all but my three trunks, five dogs and von black 
irl.” 


| An Irishman received a challenge to fight a duel, but de- 
clined. On being asked the reason:— 

“Och,” said Pat, “would you have me leave his mother an 
orphan.” 





Coxscience.—-Conscience is the most elastic material in the 
‘world. To-day you cannot stretch it over a unole-hill to-mor- 
|row it hides a mountain. 


Lire.—Life is a sleep in which we dream most of the com- 
mencement and the close—the middle part absorbs us too 
much for dreams. 





Error.—Error is sometimes swect; but there is no anguish 
like an error of which we fecl ashamed. I cannot submit to 





(} blush for myself. 
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